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RECOGNIZING the importance of the 

12,000,000 Negroes in the United 
States as workers and consumers in the pro- 
gram for economic 
recovery, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior 
Harold F. Ickes has 
announced the appointment of a Special Ad- 
viser on the Negro in the person of Clark 
Howell Foreman, member of a disting- 
uished Southern family, who for several 
years has been associated with the Southern 
Interracial Committee and the Rosenwald 
Fund in its educational work among Ne- 
groes in the South. 

The announcement in so far as it indi- 
cates a recognition of the importance of in- 
cluding the Negro in the plans of the Admi- 
nistration, will be gratifying to a great num- 
ber of citizens, white and black, who had 
begun to fear that the Negro might be the 
reef on which the ship of state would floun- 
der in its effort to reach the harbor of 
economic stability. But it would be futile 
to deny that in this instance the great mass 
of Negroes North and South will view the 
appointment of a white man as an inter- 
preter of the needs and aspirations of the 
Negro with profound disappointment and 
chagrin. For it would appear that the Negro 
has never been inarticulate in expressing 
his needs—and his aspirations. And after 
nearly three quarters of a century of free- 
dom it seems a little absurd that the neces- 
sity of designating a white spokesman for 
the Negro should persist in the minds of 
those who repeatedly avow their faith in 
the education and training of Negro leaders. 

Even from the standpoint of racial amity 
the designation of Mr. Foreman admittedly 


Negro 
Leadership? 


one of the outstanding young white liberals 
of the South might well prove unfortunate. 
Not because he does not have the interest 
of the Negro at heart, he undoubtedly does, 
nor because he will not render invaluable 
service to the Negro group, he can and 
will, but rather because his appointment 
will unquestionably serve to shake the Ne- 
gro’s faith in the ultimate objectives of those 
interracial agencies working in his behalf. 

It would be difficult to conceive of the 
appointment of a Gentile to interpret the 
aspirations and needs of Jews or a capitalist 
to represent labor, or a Japanese to speak 
for the Chinese or a Fascist for the Soviets. 
So it seems inconsistent to say the least that 
in matters of great moment Negro leader- 
ship should be compelled to abdicate in 
deference to a conception of race relations 
that should have passed with slavery. 

vrvrvyv 

DURING the Summer months of neces- 
sity the effort to secure Friends of 
Opportunity waned. But now that autumn 
is upon us we hope 
Friends of that there will be a re- 
Opportunity newal of that interest 
which has expressed 
itself in the creation of a body of men and 
women of both races who are so vitally in- 
terested in the work of the National Urban 
League and this magazine which is its or- 
gan, that they have contributed sums of five 
dollars and upward for its preservation and 

continuance. 

In the October issue of Opportunity the 
complete list of Friends to-date will be pub- 
lished. We are confident that before that 
issue goes to press other names might be 
added to what is already an imposing list. 


FRIENDS OF OPPORTUNITY 


Miss Winifred S. Aray 
New York City 


Mrs. Mary T. L. Gannett 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Role of the Small Southern Farm in 
the Future Land Utilization Program 


By Bensamin F. 


‘(HE production and marketing of crops is 

a business of major importance in this 
country. The successful operation of a farm 
requires skill and managerial ability of a very 
high order. Farming is a business, the success 
of which cannot be so accurately predicted and 
measured as in many other businesses. Crop 
yields are largely dependent 


utilization, it is necessary to anticipate the 
probable demand that will be made for land 
by the crops having some measure of advan- 
tage for the land in question. It is also neces- 
sary that we consider the probability of pres- 
ent lands now being farmed being removed from 
profitable farming by constant soil erosion and 

other forces now at work. 


upon soil types, climatic 
changes, and inroads of farm 
crop pests. The major crops 
must meet competition in 
world markets. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that the best 
that any one may hope to 
do in discussing the subject, 
“The Role of the Small 
Southern Farm in the Fu- 
ture Land Utilization Pro- 
gram” is to examine the situ- 
ation as it is today in the 


For a number of years Ben- 
jamin F. Hubert, President of 
the Georgia State College for 
Negroes, has championed the 
cause of the Negro farmer. 
This article, read at the recent 
Economic Conference, is pub- 
lished by permission of the 
Rosenwald Fund. 


—Tue Epiror. 


What then are the crops 
that experience has shown 
can be produced over this 
area at a fairly comparative 
advantage? 


Cotton the Main Crop 


Since cotton is the chief 
contender for 75 per cent 
of the cultivatable land in 
this area, the future of the 
small farmer is intimately as- 
sociated with the future of 


South, note the trends, and 
suggest what, in the light of these facts, may 
be expected to follow. 

The size of the small Southern farm in the 
South is usually stated in horse or mule units, 
a unit being the amount of land which a man 
can farm with a mule, (from 20-30 acres of 
cultivatable land). In the Southeast, the small 
farm usually consists of from one to four of 
these units of cultivatable land and some pas- 
ture and woodland. 

Four Southern States 

For the purpose of giving a clear picture of 
the small southern farm, we will study four 
farm states in the Southeast ; namely, Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina. The 
statistical summary giving outstanding condi- 
tions in this farm area will be found at the end 
of this paper.* 

The constant continued reduction in total 
crop acreage and in the number of farms which 
has gone on for the past twenty-five years in 
these four states, the general trend toward un- 
profitable farm operation under the old system 
of cotton farming, and a noticeable increase in 
cut-over lands, suggest that the problem of 
land utilization has become very vital to the 
future of this whole section. 

In projecting any long-time plans for land 

*Statistical summary on page 285. 


cotton production ; therefore 
considerable time will be devoted to trends in 
this crop. Cotton is not only the chief crop but 
oftentimes the only money crop. It is probably 
the strongest contender for the most fertile soil. 
One-third of all the land devoted to cotton pro- 
duction in the United States lies within these 
states. The further fact that 17.5 per cent of 
the world’s cotton supply is produced in this 
area indicates that any influences permanently 
affecting cotton production in any part of 
the world will very likely bring about shifts 
in the balance between crops in this area. 
Approximately 80 per cent of the American 
cotton crop is exported to European and 
Asiatic countries. Great Britain, formerly our 
best customer, reached her peak in 1911 with 
an importation of 414 million bales. Since that 
time the trend has been steadily downward. 
During the past few years, her exports have 
been only about 35 per cent of her 1911 pur- 
chases. This trade recession has been due to 
international competition in the Textile Man- 
ufacturing Industry and increasing competi- 
tion for the British market by Indian and 
Egyptian cotton. It is significant that Great 
Britain’s factories show a preference for cot- 
ton produced in the dominion when price and 
quality of staple are relatively the same. Ger- 
many consumes approximately 3,000,000 bales 
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of American cotton, but is keenly sensitive to 
price increases. The present indication is that 
American cotton may lose its hold on the Ger- 
man markets. The amount of American cot- 
ton imported by France has been fairly con- 
stant since post-war adjustments. Japan, an 
important consumer of American cotton, im- 
ports the largest quantities of cotton when 
prices are especially low. Indian cotton is 
a keen competitor with American cotton, es- 
pecially when the American staple is short, 
and American cotton prices tend to rise above 
the normal. Russia, once regarded as a most 
promising potential customer, has now become 
a potential competitor for Asiatic and Euro- 
pean markets. 

With world situations that seem to indicate 
contracting demands for American cotton 
abroad, and a domestic demand near the sat- 
uration point, there seems little reason to an- 
ticipate very much permanent acreage expan- 
sion in the cotton belt. On the contrary, one 
would expect a gradual abandonment of un- 
profitable acreages, an increasing emphasis on 
larger-sized family farms, higher acre yields of 
quality staple, a tendency towards larger ma- 
chine-handled units, and better utilization of 
the expensive labor element through adaptable 
enterprise combinations. Such conclusions are 
implied or stated in practically every cost or 
type study recently made in the cotton belt. 
Agricultural economists in the cotton states 
are almost unanimously agreed that these 
steps are essential to any intelligent future 
agricultural policy for the Southeast. 

What effect then will this likely have on land 
adjustments in Alabama, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Mississippi? The drift of the 
rural population to the city within the last de- 
cade has gone on more rapidly in this area 
than for the country as a whole. Land aban- 
donment has made greater progress here than 
in any other area in the country. The whole 
status of definite farm policies is unsettled. 


Food and Feed Crops 


The demand on the part of supply crops for 

the land in this area may be judged: 

1. From the needs of the local population. 

2. From the angle of its comparative status with other 
competitive regions. 

This group of states comprises one of the 
most sparsely populated areas in the United 
States averaging 50.3 people to the square 
mile as compared with 136.2 in Illinois; 214.8 
in Pennsylvania, and 264.2 in New York. While 
the population in this area has more than 
tripled since 1850, the percentage gained has 
lagged behind those since 1880. For the past 
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90 years this group of States has had an aver- 
age annual increase of 1.4 per cent in its pop- 

ulation. Despite the gradual gains in popula- 

tion in this area, there have been during the 

past twenty years certain internal changes that 

may permanently influence the uses to which 

land in certain localities may be put. 

Since 1910, the population here increased 
from eight to nine and a half million, but the 
percentage which the urban population was of 
the total, increased from thirty-five to fifty- 
seven per cent, representing an actual rural 
loss of almost a half million persons. Although 
the total food consumption capacity was not 
thus lessened, there was a reduction of a quar- 
ter of a million mules and horses, and 430,000 
cattle, sheep, and goats, freeing approximately 
the equivalent of 350,000 acres of corn land, 
250,000 acres of pasture land, and 150,000 
acres of oats, hay, and other lands. This has 
been partly met by an increase in dairy cattle 
and poultry, but only to the extent of.the ap- 
proximate use of 300,000 acres, leaving a net 
loss of 450,000 acres. 

The small but steady rate of increase in 
population in this area represents a slight tech- 
nical increase in the demand for foodstuffs (to 
be met by increasing the acreages devoted to 
them). This can be met by increasing the effi- 
ciency in their production or increased im- 
portation from other areas. This naturally 
raises the question as to what extent and in 
what products is this area self-sufficient. With 
a population of 91% million people, four million 
horses and mules, three million cattle, a half 
million sheep and goats, three and a half mil- 
lion hogs and over twenty-three million chick- 
ens, there is a potential consuming capacity 
annually for 136 million bushels of corn, 54 
million bushels of wheat and 814 million tons 
of hay. In the ten-year period, 1918-28 the 
average annual yield of corn for these states 
was 111 million bushels. There are propor- 
tional production shortages in most of the 
other less important food and feed crops. 

These states, taken as a whole, represent a 
deficit area for most of the principal food and 
feed crops. In certain sections, dairying and 
other forms of livestock show an_ increase 
which may result in a more intensive use of 
hay and pasture lands in the favored areas. 

The tendency toward decreases in corn, oat, 
potato, rye and rice acreages appears to run 
parallel with farm population decreases; while 
the less rapid declines in total yields point 
unmistakably to one or two things: 


1. More efficient production. 
2. The disappearance of sub-marginal lands, 
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The fluctuating increases in peanut and to- 
bacco acreages, mainly in Georgia and South 
Carolina, during the past ten years have been 
in response to low cotton prices or relatively 
high prices of these products. The acreage in- 
creases hardly more than offset cotton acreage 
reduction in the localities where the shifts oc- 
curred. 

The heavy importation of corn, oats, flour, 
feed, dairy and livestock products into this 
area is sufficient evidence that these products 
might be grown locally (under improved farm- 
ing practices). 

Obviously, it appears that much of the land 
in this area already in use, is being kept in 
production at small annual losses rather than 
suffer a complete loss of the original investment 
by abandonement. 

The length of the grazing season gives this 
area a clear advantage in certain phases of 
the livestock industry. These advantages are 
partly smoothed out by superior hay soils 
found in other regions and also by their close 
proximity to an abundant supply of concen- 
trates. Obviously the corn belt has certain 
distinct advantages over this region, under 
the present cropping system, in the produc- 
tion of hay, oats, and livestock. Transporta- 
tion remaining relatively the same, under pres- 
ent farming practices, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that there will be material increase in 
acreages of these crops over long periods. 


Forest Products 


These four states comprise in bulk one 
of the two remaining great timber regions in 
the United States. This region lying within 
six hundred miles of the center of consumption 
has a clear natural advantage over its main 
competitor, the Pacific Coast Region. Of the 
saw timber standing today, 2 per cent is in 
New England; 5 per cent is in the States 
around the Great Lakes; fifty-one per cent in 
the Pacific Coast States; and 10 per cent in 
the Southeast. The decrease in the cut of 
timber is a natural decline built on scarcity. 
Any restoration of supply sufficient to lower 
prices will probably witness a revival of the 
use of timber and greater uses of wooden prod- 
ucts. Climatic conditions in the Southeast 
would seem to indicate that there is a great 
future for the forests of this area provided 
a rational policy is developed for reforestation 
and preservation of the forests now growing 
up over much of this section. 

Approximately 80 per cent of all timber land 
in the United States is in the hands of private 
owners. Some public forest policy should be 
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adapted for the development of waste lands as 
great forest reserves. 

Unlimited possibilities are open to the small 
farmer of the South in developing the wood- 
lands as a source of future farm income. Lum- 
ber, pine for newsprint, turpentine products, 
evergreens for decoration, the development of 
game and fish reserves, all seem to point the 
way towards the more economical use of the 
timberland of the South. 


A Program for the Future 


Summarizing the present and most probable 
uses for the lands in the Southeast, it appears 
that there will be little to induce large scale 
corporate farming in this area:- 


1. Because of the large capital outlays required in 

this type of farming and the corresponding low 

cash return expected there. (Possibly dairying and 

poultry farming excepted). 

Because of the high type of managerial ability re- 

quired in this type of farming and the keen com- 

petition for this type of ability by more advantaged 

and less risky fields of industry. 

3. Because of the extreme risk in assuring depend- 
able returns from the land. 


te 


It would appear that this area promises to 
be one of small farms, the size tending to group 
about 150 acres as the most profitable-sized 
unit. This section then will likely be one of 
moderate-sized farms, peopled by two types of 
citizenry :- 

1. A tenant. 

2. A stable, conservative land owner group willing 
to assume the risk involved in the climate and mar- 
kets there in exchange for freedom, to develop 
home life and community institutions, and for the 
contentment and happiness possible to be gained 
from this freedom. 

It is clearly evident from the above analysis 
that the small farmer of the South may hope 
to hold his own and become an increasingly im- 
portant factor in the business of farming in 
this country only as he adopts a definite, self- 
sufficing program entirely in keeping with the 
region in which he lives. The Southern farm 
must be a place of intelligent, well-planned and 
well-ordered activity if it is to have a measure 
of advantage in the future. 


A Re-Classification of Lands 


The first step in any well-ordered program 
for the future should be a re-classification of 
lands in the Southeast. There should follow 
a general abandonment of lands now unfit for 
profitable farming largely because of the im- 
poverishing effects of erosion. It has been esti- 
mated that from one-third to two-fifths of all 
land in certain sections of the South should 
be returned to forests. It is certain that the 
individual farm operator, although clinging to 
poor soil, in many instances for sentimental 
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reasons only, will be far better able to provide 
for himself a more satisfying standard of liv- 
ing in a different environment. 


A More Efficient Farm Operator 


Efficient, balanced, farm operation, capable 
of producing maximum results, is hardly pos- 
sible with a low scale of literacy. Men who 
supervise and operate the farms must have 
the fundamentals of a practical, common-sense 
education. One of the first steps then in a re- 
directed farm program for the South should 
be a definite system of education for farmers, 
that will guide them into a larger life on the 
farms. The character of the farm operator is 
a very vital and fundamental factor that must 
be reckoned with in any effort to improve farm- 
ing conditions in the South. Highly competi- 
tive farming, such as must be carried on in the 
South, in the immediate and long-time future, 
calls for farm operators of capacity, and high 
average ability. 

The agricultural extension and vocational 
services have done a good job but they have 
only scratched the surface. Wherever intelli- 
gent leadership has been provided by these 
services for communities of farmers over a 
number of years, farming conditions have gen- 
erally shown improvement. A County Farm 
and Home Demonstration Agent in every 
county and a WNocational Agricultural pnd 
Home Economics teacher in every consolidated 
country school, living in the communities which 
they serve, would be a great step in the right 
direction. 

Changes Needed in Our System of Land Tenure 

The old system of land tenure in the South 
must eventually give way. There should be a 
system of tenancy that will enable the tenant 
farm operator to share in whatever permanent 
improvements he is able to make on the farm. 
It seems inevitable that some system of this 
kind that will enable the tenant to lease a farm 
for from five to twenty years without fear of 
being put out, will come. 

The general breaking down of the old plan- 
tation system in the South will probably go a 
long way towards reducing many of the evils 
of the tenant system. Interest rates charged 
tenants are excessive and in many instances 
almost confiscatory, but until there is some 
way found to make the tenant a better eco- 
nomic risk, under our present system, it is 
difficult to understand how these rates of inter- 
est. will be materially lowered. There is much 
room here for government assistance in provid- 
ing ways and means whereby tenants, especial- 
ly Negro tenants, may receive farm credit over 
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long periods of time at more reasonable rates 
than are customary in the South. Until 
interest rates are lowered, and there is a dif- 
ferent business set-up between the landlord 
and the tenant, however efficient as a worker 
the tenant may be, his income from the farm 
will be relatively low. The whole system of 
tenancy in the South should be carefully stud- 
ied in the light of changing conditions that 
confront both landlords and tenants today, 
and a more liberal land tenure system pat- 
terned after that of some of the more progress- 
ive European countries be introduced in the 
South. 
Land Ownership Should Be the Goal 


Practically every study made of farming 
in the Southeast shows that over long periods, 
farmers who own and operate their farms have 
been most successful. Questions of improved 
soil fertility, drainage, methods of prevention 
of soil erosion, fencing, beautifying the home- 
stead, planting of orchards, the improvement 
of woodland and the active participation in 
farm and community economic and social or- 
ganization have a far greater appeal to the 
farm owner than to the tenant and share- 
cropper. A land of medium-sized farm owners, 
living on farms that are largely self-sufficing, 
and in neighborhoods and communities fairly 
close together, should be the long-time goal of 
the rural South. 

Farmers should not only own the land they 
operate, but they should, as far as it is prac- 
ticable, endeavor to locate in neighborhoods 
and communities in close proximity to each 
other. This is especially desirable for the Ne- 
gro farmer of the South where we have a dual 
system of schools, churches, and other commun- 
ity organizations for the two race groups. By 
living near together, it is possible to enjoy the 
benefits of a maximum cooperation in produc- 
tion of crops, in the buying of fertilizers and 
other necessities, and in the marketing of farm 
products. Better schools and churches and a 
generally improved group social life is notice- 
able wherever this plan has been followed. It 
seems inevitable that the independent Negro 
farm operator will eventually find it imprac- 
ticable to continue to live in communities far- 
removed from other members of the group. 
Specific Experiments in Community Development 

in the Rural Districts 

Facts and trends noted previously in the 
study seem to indicate that the Role of the 
Small Southern Farmer in the Program of 
Future Land Utilization means, in part at 
least, that financial assistance is necessary for 
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the small farmer who must plan to continue 
for quite a time in competition with power 
farms in other sections. 

In order to contend with power farming, 
he must lean heavily upon cooperative activity 
which can be most quickly achieved in the 
South through community center activities 
where large-visioned, sane leadership may be 
provided in economic, civic, educational, and 
recreational community programs. The com- 
munity center idea we have in mind may be best 
illustrated, if you will pardon the personal 
reference, by the project at the Camilla-Zack 
Log Cabin County Life Center, in Hancock 
County, Georgia. People who have seen the 
work there agree that it points the way out 
of many of our rural problems. It centers all 
forces of the community upon a unified pro- 
gram for the improvement of not only the 
living but the life of all. 

Mention might be made of another commun- 
ity, the Wise Community of Warren County, 
North Carolina. The number of Negro farm- 
ers growing wheat in this community has in- 
creased from four to one hundred three in a 
period of three years. This development has 
largely come about through cooperation. 


A New Type of Farm Leadership 


One of the most urgent needs of the farm 
communities of the South is well-trained, ener- 
getic, practical leadership. This leadership 
should be able to envisage the objectives and 
goals of farm people and inspire them to de- 
velop for themselves a living and a life that 
more nearly satisfies. 

This leadership, in order to be most effective, 
must be willing to live among the people whom 
they serve. Farm leaders should have the spirit 
of the pioneer missionary and give themselves 
unreservedly to the task of developing a rural 
civilization that will be happy and content. 

The Land Grant Colleges should provide 
this new type of large-visioned leadership for 
the South. It is their job! These Colleges 
should be accorded every support in their ef- 
forts to attract to this service men and women 
of the highest type. The Negro Land Grant 
Colleges should become the most powerful cen- 
ters, enlarging their facilities to meet every 
growing need of farm people. It is to these 
Land Grant Colleges that we must turn for 
rural leadership in the future. 


Special Adjustment for Negro Farmers 


1. Negro farmers are usually found on the poor grades 
of land. 


2. Negro farmers do not get an adequate share of the 
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various Federal loans. Many instances of discrimi- 
nation have arisen in practically every section of the 
South. 

3. Negroes do not share fully in Farm Marketing As- 
sociations. 

4. Negro farmers do not have membership in Loan 
Associations and on Boards having to do with nego- 
tiating loans with farmers in the South. 

5. Negro farm tenants being largely illiterate are usu- 
ally at the mercy of unsympathetic landlords and 
merchants. Interest rates charged are often exces- 
sive. 

6. Many Negro farm owners live on farms far re- 
moved from other farmers of their own group. 
Thus it is extremely difficult for them to develop 
tor themselves and families the most desirable type 
of community organization. 


Recommendations 


It is recommended: 


1. That competent Negro representatives be placed on 
all Loan Associations, Boards, or Agencies that deal 
with Negro farmers. 


2. That Negro Land Tenure in the South be given 
careful study and a new system be recommended 
that will enable a farmer to obtain a farm on a five 
to twenty-year lease. 


3. Negroes should be provided financial aid from 
governmental and private agencies that will enable 
them to purchase farms at low rates of interest 
payable over long periods. Farm ownership should 
be the ultimate goal. 


4. Model, rural community centers should be estab- 
lished in strategic sections of the South in order 
that the people may develop for themselves a more 
satisfying group social life. 

5. The Negro Farm Homestead should be improved. 
It should be more attractive and livable. 


6. Every member of the Negro farm family should 
have a common-sense education that will fit the 
individual so that he will be better able to adjust 
himself to the life that he is most likely to live. 


Conclusion 


We cannot but believe that with the normal 
demand for farm products remaining relatively 
the same, the intelligent, hard-working farmer 
of the South, located on good fertile soil, will 
not be displaced. If he is able to grow with his 
business and put personality into the opera- 
tion of his farm, with the idea of having it be- 
come a home for himself and his family, he can 
acquaint himself regularly with the world-wide 
conditions confronting farmers, and work for 
the highest possible net returns. In the light 
of these conditions, shifting his program from 
time to time, in order to satisfy changing cus- 
toms and styles, cooperating with his neigh- 
bors to the end that he might have and enjoy 
the economic and social resources of the group, 
he can still maintain individuality and a cer- 
tain independence of action that make life 
worthwhile. The Southern farmer along with 
farmers in other sections of the country will 
continue to be a virile and most fundamental 
factor in our National Life. 
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Three Tales of Living 


From “The Black Map” 


(A book entirely unwritten) 


By Manita O. Bonner 


CORNER STORE 
“CQME more lachs, Anton? A little matzos 
and wine? A pickled tomato?” A quiver 
of appeal, entirely too searing for so simple a 
thing as an invitation to dally with more food, 
ran through Esther Steinberg’s voice. 

Anton Steinberg shook his head vigorously 
in denial. His hands and mouth were full of 
lebkuchen. He shook his head 
because he did not wish more 


Esther shook her head. “Nobody. I—I was 
—I was wishing I was back in the old country. 
In the ghetto,” she finished timidly with a 
swift look at her daughter’s face. 

Meta made a rapid gesture, shrugged her 
shoulders and shaking her black hair out 
around her, began combing it with quick 
strokes. 

“Oh for God’s sake, ma! 
What do you want to be 


food, nor did he wish to rec- 
ognize the seeking in Es- 
ther’s tone. He lowered his 
eyes so that he would not 
have to see his wife . 

Her flabby body, slouched 
in faded grey house dress 
and muffled in ragged black 
sweater, was as dismal as the 
pallor of her flaccid face. 
Esther’s only beauty had 
been a head of black hair 


This is the final installment 
of “A Possible Triad on Black 
Notes” which received honor- 
able mention in the Orrortun- 
iry Literary Contest, 1933. 


—Tue Eprror. 


back in that old mud hole 
for with nothing but Jews, 
Jews, before you, behind you 
and beside you? You ought 
to be glad to get to a free 
country, for heaven’s sake!’ 

Esther looked first at 
Meta’s high-heeled patent- 
leather pumps, then at her 
gun-metal chiffon stockings 
drawn over _nicely-turned 
legs. Her red flannel 


that seemed to spring in 
aliveness in each curl. 

Working from dawn until midnight for seven 
years behind the counter of Steinberg’s Gro- 
cery-Market on Frye Street, had made an old 
woman of Esther at thirty-nine. 

Anton crammed crumbs of gingerbread has- 
tily into his mouth, wiped his hands on the 
apren which he never removed for the noon 
lunch served in this kitchen in back of their 
store, and rushed out as the bell tinkled in the 
shop. 

As soon as she was alone, Esther drew a sibi- 
lant sobbing sigh and covered her face with 
both hands. 

“Teach me what I should do, Gott!” she 
prayed in a hoarse whisper. 

“Say something, ma?” called a girl’s voice 
suddenly from a room within. 

Esther snatched down her hands and 
crouched lower in her chair. She said nothing. 

A sound of yawning came now from within, 
then all at once, pushing aside the gunny- 
sacking which served as a drapery between the 
two rooms, Meta, daughter of Esther and 
Anton, stood in the door. She rubbed her eyes 
and stretched with the elastic abandon of sev- 
enteen years. 

“Who are you talking to, ma?” she queried 
again. 


dress caught her snugly 
across the bosom and at the 
hips, but its vivid color brought out the black- 
ness of her curly bob the rich red of her lips 
and the soft moulding of her delicate, oval 
face. Jewish girls in the Old World did not 
dress this way. 

“You ashamed to be a Jew?” Esther de- 
manded harshly. 

“No, ma! but for pete’s sake, I should think 
you'd be glad papa is making good money and 
spending it here like you never could back 
there!” 

“I want to be near a nice Schule and have 
nice Jewish neighbors!” persisted the mother 
with a sort of stubborn sullenness. 

“Then you don’t want the new auto and the 
fur coat and the flats that we own on the West 
Side?” ‘ 

Esther made an exclamation like a cat when 
it spits. “Tcha! We got just as good in the 
old country—!” 

“Like fun! don’t you think I remember those 
old cold stone houses with no heat and nothing 
else in them! Why do you want to go back to a 
place where dirty German kids wait around 
to throw mud on you when you go out? No! 
Give me Frye Street!” 

Meta dropped down to the table and helped 
herself to some of the smoked salmon. 
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Her mother drew back into her corner— 
drew back into herself. 

Anton’s heavy step sounded in the little hall 
eutside the kitchen. He scowled as soon as he 
saw his daughter. 

“You up, you Meta! What for do you sleep 
all the day when I want that you should help 
me with the Saturday rush?” 

Meta wiped her fingers on a piece of wax 
paper and licked one daintily. “Don’t you think 
I go to sleep, maybe?” 

“Why don’t you sleep nights instead of 
racing the streets? That’s what I want to 
know!” 

An angry flush swept the girl’s face. “Yah!” 

she mocked. “Why don’t I go to the Schule 
at night — Monday — Tuesday — Thursday 
again like you! You!! At the Schule—” 
: Her pertness trailed off into a frightened 
silence. The vein in Anton’s left temple was 
standing out like a rope. His face was swollen 
a dark purple. 

“Du—du—’ !’ he choked and lifted his hand. 

“Anton! Anton!” shrilled Esther. “Strafe 
nicht !” 

Meta stared back at her father. But she did 
not flinch. 

The bell on the door of the shop jangled. 

No one moved. 

“One comes to buy!” Esther urged in Jewish. 

“A customer comes, Anton!” she repeated 
as he did not move. 

Her husband hung an instant on the thresh- 
old, then with a snort that was almost a snarl, 
he went back up the passage to the store. 

“Gott! Was fur ein’ Mann!” Esther chat- 
tered in an agony of fear. “Ever since we got 
to this place he becomes more cold to me! Now 
he wants to hit you, Liebschen!” 

“If he hits me I’ll run off to get married, 
right away.” Meta burst forth passionately. 

“Ja! David Sorbenstein is one nice boy. Me 
and papa chose him for you ourselves! Goes to 
the Schule every week and stays bei the shop 
of his Vater.” Esther garbled Jewish and such 
English as she knew. “Ach solche ein’ Knabe!” 

‘David Sorbenstein is a fat greasy slob! A 
dumbell! He makes me sick! I wouldn’t marry 
that guy!” 

“Meta! he’d make such a goot husband! 
Such an industry—” 

But Meta shook her shoulders impatiently 
and switched David’s virtues to scorn as fast 
as Esther could tell them off. 

“T’d run off to marry Abe Brown!” Meta 
declared. 

‘ “A goy—a Gentile?” Esther could not be- 


lieve herself. 
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Meta nodded. “He isn’t all goy. His grand- 
father is a Jew and his mother is colored. 
Schwartze !” 

“Ein’ Schwartze! Du mein’ lieber Gott!” 
Esther laid her face on her arm and wept 
aloud and loudly. 

Anton came running back again. “Was ist 
geschied’? Na! Na, Esther,” he cried as he 
came. 

He rubbed his hands soothingly across his 
wife’s hair. 

“Du!” he glowered at Meta across Esther’s 
bowed head. 

“Ein’ Schwartze! Meta!” screamed Esther. 

Anton’s eyes hung in Meta’s. “Du?” the 
word was a gasp. 

His face whitened. 

Meta shook her head. “Only Abe,” she 
whispered. 


Something desperate oozed out of Anton’s 


face. Vast relief grew there. 

“Na na! Esther!” he began again. “Nichts! 
Nichts! Es gibt nichts! Du musst dass nicht! 
Meta don’t mean nothing! She wouldn’t marry 
no Gentile. She wouldn’t marry no Schwarze!” 

The bell on the shop rang loudly. 

“Tl go!” Anton announced briskly, and he 
was out and back by the time Esther’s wails 
had subsided to an incessant hiccoughing. 

“Now mama! Now mama! Our little girl will 
make bei Yom Kippur mit Sorbenstein’s boy 
a nice marriage!” 

“IT won’t!” Meta shouted. 

“Aah—aah!” began Esther in a rising tone 
of lamentation. 

The shop bell rang. 

“You go mama! Wait on the custom! Papa 
will talk to Meta!” Anton ordered. 

Esther moved on heavy feet forward to the 
store. Early twilight was falling thickly over 
everything. Esther turned back to fumble for 
the switch box. 

“Anton! Anton?” called a woman’s voice 
softly from somewhere near the door. 

Esther’s hand froze uplifted as it reached the 
switch. Who was this woman who dared to 
stand in her store calling Anton by his name 
with that soft, urgent, intimate lift of the 
voice? 

Esther shot on all of the lights and stepped 
out on to the floor. 

Standing by the butcher block, was a woman. 
Her limbs curved heavily beneath a pink cot- 
ton house dress, her black hair shone in a 
series of braids coiled high around a lovely 
head. On first glance, she was Semitic. It was 
not until Esther was upon her that she saw 
that she was a colored woman. 
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“You want something?” demanded Esther 
brusquely. 

“No—” the other replied hesitatingly. 

Heavy steps padded from the rear. “T’ll 
attend the custom, mama!” Anton nearly 
shouted as he bounded forward. 

“Mama—mama!” he gabbled. “Meta wants 
that you should come there. She will tell you 
something. 

“Noch der schwartze? (Is it still to be the 
black man)” his wife queried. 

“Moglich! We must be patient, though after 
a littlhe—verleicht—David Sorbenstein! We'll 
see! Nun!” 

Esther sped aiong the hall to the kitchen but 
Meta was back in the inner room talking on 
the telephone. 

—*So listen, Abe darling,—I just told him 
that you were Ella’s nephew and that you 
knew already about his going to the “Schule” 
—ha! ha!—every night. And he says to me, 
‘Well, maybe then I'll talk to mama and tell 
her to wait a little, but don’t you do nothing 
about marrying, yet awhile!’’—What? Sure! 
He’s crazy about her! She’s out there now! 
Ella’s out in the store talking to him now— 


What? Sure! Makes a swell whip to hold over 


papa! 


Standing in the kitchen, Esther stared slow- 
ly around her, listening. As the words bore 
into her, she began to stare wildly, shaking 
her head from side to side—side to side. 


Humility 


By Ayita Scorr CoLeman 


HEY charge me with humility; 
I, who walk with an Humble One. 
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This wasn’t Meta talking! 
That was not Anton outside! 

This room was not home. Only stone houses 
in ghettoes are homes. 

The narrow kitchen with its barren huddled 
air was closing her in. 

-—‘She’s out there now! Yah! Ella! !— 

—*“Anton?” a woman’s voice had called soft- 
ly with a caress in it that searched like a gentle 
hand seeking to find something loved in a dark 
place. ... 

Esther tore back up the hall toward the 
store. 

Anton stood beside his block, a cleaver trail- 
ing idly from one hand talking, talking, look- 
ing down into the woman’s face. 

There they stood. 

Close together. 

Her head tilted back, her eyes veiling, then 
lifting. 

Esther rushed back and standing in the hall 
between the shop and the kitchen—she lifted up 
her voice and screamed and screamed. 

She caught hold of the sacking. It tore 
down from its place between the doors. She 
fell as it ripped and lay prone on the floor, 
the sack cloth around her and screamed and 
screamed. 

“Like a wild thing in a forest, you holler!” 
Anton came running to swear at her. 

“Like one who moans for Israel!’ replied 
Esther—and lay and sobbed in her sack cloth. 


They taunt me, because to their eyes 


I am poor; 


I, who am daily fed! 


They say:- 


I am lowly and poor and weak 
All of these things, they say, 
Not knowing that my humility 


Is the shadow cast, 


The mighty shadow of an Humble One 


In whose Hand my hand is clasped! 
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Interracial Cooperation: Some of 
Its Problems 


By W. O. Brown 


[Ss this paper attention is centered upon in- 

terracial cooperation as it is manifested 
between Negroes and whites in the United 
States. The purpose of the paper is to inter- 
pret some of the difficulties and problems in- 
cident to this cooperation. The interracial co- 
operation movement as a whole rather than 
some one interracial organi- 


The unequal placement of the races is re- 
flected also in the tendency for interracial 
groups to eliminate the “radical” element from 
the work of cooperation. The radical Negro, 
the man who is uncompromising in his demand 
for equality in all of its forms, is often an 
irritant among interracialists. Such people, it 

is said, have no “tact.” They 


zation is considered. 


The Unequal Status of 
Negro and White and 
Interracial Cooperation 


The unequal placement of 
the Negro and the white 
man in our social system is 
an obvious fact. And this 
condition limits interracial- 
ism. It inhibits interracial 
cooperation in various ways. 

First, there is a tendency 


Here is a frank appraisal of 
the Interracial movement by a 
southerner who is an instructor 
of Sociology at the University 
of Cineimnati. 


Epiror. 


create fears and suspicions, 
causing the public to won- 
der as to the “soundness” of 
interracial activities. A ra- 
dical Negro at large in in- 
terracial work may do much 
to inhibit the sentiments of 
white people for such work. 
Negro cooperators may se- 
cretly agree with the radical, 
but they fear the consequen- 
ces of his utterances. They 
know well the sensitivity of 


for interracial organizations 

to come to terms with this condition. They ad- 
just to the fact of inequality of status, the 
very condition out of which the race problem 
in its manifest forms emerges. Interracial co- 
operation thus tends to be conservative rather 
than bold or radical. Interracialists protest 
against lynching, economic prosecutions of the 
Negro, political disabilities, inequality of edu- 
cational provisions and the harsh practices of 
which the low status Negro is a victim. But 
seldom do they dare proclaim the obvious fact 
that all of these conditions express the inferior 
status of the Negro, symbolized in the color 
line. To attack this color line is dangerous. 
Yet the color line is the crux of the whole mat- 
ter. The interracial cooperators feel that they 
must soft-pedal here. They protest their dis- 
belief in “social equality,” implying in effect 
that they are not going to appreciably disturb 
the status quo in race relations. Apparently, 
tolerance and support for interracialism re- 
quires the payment of this price. It is doubt- 
ful if many whites would “cooperate” if they 
felt that this implied a basic disturbance of the 
relative positions of the races in the social or- 
der. Even “liberals” and perhaps confirmed 
interracialists, at least among the whites, would 
hesitate. Interracial cooperation thus turns 
out to be an effort to control the incidental 
evils of white domination, rather than a move- 
ment for equality of status. 


the dominant white world re- 
lative to anything smacking of real and fun- 
damental demands. The radical is reminded 
that he is “impractical,” that his fellow co- 
operators agree in the abstract with his ideals, 
but that for the time being such sentiments are 
out of order. Radical “firebrands” are appar- 
ently out of place in interracial work. The 
“practical,” smooth, compromising type will 
probably get along much better. 

Given this inequality of status previously re- 
ferred to, it is perhaps inevitable that whites 
should tend to dominate interracial activity. 
They probably occupy in the main the stra- 
tegic positions in the direction of this activity. 
This in spite of the fact that Negroes tend to 
furnish the followers and devotees of interra- 
cialism. This dominance of white leadership 
might be explained by the fact that a white 
leadership is essential to the conversion of the 
white masses to the gospel of interracial co- 
operation. It is often assumed that since 
whites have more prestige and power a white 
leader can win more for the cause than could 
a Negro leader. Whatever the cause for this 
centralization of leadership in white hands the 
condition does reflect well the subordination of 
the Negro in the social order. 

White participants in interracial work have 
been known to adopt a condescending, superior 
attitude toward their Negro co-workers. Such 
whites expect the Negro to be grateful for the 
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support of white people in the solution of the 
Negro’s problem. Gracious appreciation, they 
feel, is small reward for their labors in the in- 
terest of the “poor” Negro. Often even in in- 
terracial work the Negro must stay in “his 
place.” The statement sometime heard that in 
interracial cooperation the Negroes do the 
“cooing” and the whites do the “operating” 
may be more than a joke. Certainly coopera- 
tion at the equality level between races un- 
equally placed in the social order is not easy 
and perhaps seldom completely attained. 


The Isolation of the Races and Inter- 
racial Cooperation 

A second basic condition that complicates in- 
terracial cooperation is the isolation of the 
Negro and the white man. The races are mu- 
tually ghettoized. They seldom meet at the 
level of natural and spontaneous social con- 
tacts. Intimacy at the equality level is rela- 
tively rare. The fact of bi-racialism is more 
potent than the idea of interracialism. Cor- 
responding to this more or less absolute sepa- 
ration of the races is an attitude of mind the 
constituent elements of which are fear, dis- 
trust, prejudice, hate. Each group is heir to 
distorted beliefs and absurd mythologies about 
each other. Naturally, to build the bridge of 
interracialism across this gulf of separation 
is a difficult task. 

Because of this isolation it is difficult to 
translate ideals of interracial amity into prac- 
tise. We interracialists come from our respec- 
tive racial ghettoes to our interracial meetings. 
We “cooperate” and then return to our re- 
spective racial worlds. The whole procedure 
has an element of the farcial in it. Our inter- 
racial activities appear artificial and futile un- 
der such circumstances. Whether interracial 
work basically alters the racial scene is prob- 
lematic. We cross the color line to cooperate, 
but do we actually break or even bend this 
line through this cooperation? Perhaps this is 
not the aim. But if it is not, what merit ul- 
timately has interracial work? The unbeliev- 
ing outsider is apt to view with sardonic dis- 
dain our achievements, amused at the antics 
of the embattled warriors of interracial good- 
will. 

Perhaps it is the isolation of the races that 
often makes even the contacts between inter- 
racialists formal and distant. In the inter- 
racial world barriers to basic intimacies ob- 
tain. Not being used to natural and free asso- 
ciation at the equality level even the partisans 
of interracialism in committees assembled at 
times suffer from some strain. In each case the 
group tends to obtrude, the individual Negro 
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being reacted to as Negro and the individual 
white as white. At times there is a tendency 
for interracialists to be elaborately polite. And 
on occasions they lie to each other, telling what 
each would like to believe is true rather than 


the truth. Or again, whites will listen to their ° 


Negro colleagues berate the white man, the 
white cooperators thereby acquiring a sense 
of their tolerance and broadmindedness. An 
interracial language tends to grow up, express- 
ing thoughts orthodox in the interracial world. 
This language frequently serves to confuse 
rather than to clarify the racial complex. 


Belief and Hope Vs. Achievement in 
Interracial Work 

A third difficulty in interracial work is the 
tendency to substitute belief and hope for ac- 
tual achievement. We interracialists are apt 
to be incurable optimists. Every skirmish won 
appears to us as a major victory. We are 
always in danger of becoming silly romanti- 
cists, mistaking gestures for action, our pro- 
grams for achievements, our dreams for re- 
alities. We want a world freed of prejudice, 
proscription and racial hate; and every bit of 
evidence indicating this to be a fact we seize 
with avidity, assuming it to imply revolution 
along the racial front. We easily believe that 
the kingdom of interracial goodwill is at hand. 
We talk glibly of the interracial changes in the 
South, write and believe articles about the 
“crumbling color line,” and remind each other 
that at least the young people are emancipated 
in their outlook on things racial. These things 
we believe because hope and faith compel, not 
because of the facts. Interracialists no doubt 
have an exaggerated idea as to the potency of 
fine phrases, ideals, gestures and resolutions. 
It should be clear that gestures and resolutions 
are impotent in the face of deepseated tradi- 
tions and vested interests. We are not as keen 
as we might be in detecting the relation of ra- 
cial attitudes to basic economic, political and 
traditional conditions. The result is that we 
appear rather futile as we solemnly deplore 
things as they are, apparently assuming that 
our protests have potency. 

A basic fact that we must always keep in 
mind in our evaluation of interracial coopera- 
tion is that it is a movement of the elite of both 
races, the select few, not a movement of the 
masses of either or both races. It is not a folk 
movement, spontaneously generated by mass 
feeling and sentiment. The movement tends to 
be divorced from the mass base. And, as Wm. 
Graham Sumner has put it, the masses are 
the carriers of the mores or moral sentiments. 

(Continued on Page 285) 
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Testing the Psychology of Races 


By Mornis Sreccerpa 


T= physical differences of human races are 

obvious to everyone. Indians, Negroes and 
whites differ widely from one another. Indians 
are generally described as having high cheek 
bones, copper colored skin and straight black 
hair. More specifically we can say that the 
Sioux Indians are tall and dolichocephalic, 
while Mayas are short and 


Negroes and I found that the environment un- 
der which psychology tests must be given was 
generally so different from a modern psy- 
chologist’s laboratory that I believe such con- 
ditions might well be described in this article. 
In the United States psychology testing oc- 
curs occasionally in the person’s home, more 
commonly in schools and reg- 


brachycephalic. Similarly 
Negroes have dark skin 
color, curly hair and rela- 
tively long arms. The Negro 
subraces may be likewise 
more specifically described. 
In the same manner we 
could describe the white race. 
These differences are obvious 
and are readily granted. 
Many people say that 
there are no differences in 
the mental capacities of 


Dr. Morris Steggerda, an- 
thropologist of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington pre- 
sents his views on a much dis- 
cussed question, “The Mental 


Differences of Races.” 
Eprror. two inches in diameter. 


ularly in the psychologist’s 
laboratory. The nearest ap- 
proach to such places in one 
region where I worked is de- 
scribed below. 

A typical Indian home has 
but one room. The roof is 
of thatch; the walls, built in 
the form of an oval, are of 
poles which are from one to 


These are tied together with 
vines. Sometimes the sides of 


races, that all are funda- 
mentally alike. Many of these individuals will 
grant that mental differences do occur in the 
different varieties of the lower animals. They 
are aware that the rat terrier has an uncanny 
ability to catch rats and the bird dog to_re- 
” trieve well, and shepherd dogs to guard the 
sheep. Thus dogs differ not only in physical 
traits but also in mental characteristics. But 
as far as man is concerned, they say “that’s 
different.” 

For several years I have been working as an 
anthropologist among Negroes, Indians and 
whites, attempting to discern physical, mental 
and physiological differences among these 
races. As a result of my experiences with psy- 
chology tests I have come to believe that the 
present mental tests are but poor tools with 
which to determine racial mental differences. 
I believe that differences are present, but they 
have not been proved satisfactorily because of 
the strong influence of the environmental fac- 
tors which surround persons and race. 


I have recently returned from an expedition 
into tropical America where, among other stu- 
dies, I gave a battery of psychology tests. The 
tests were selected so as to eliminate language, 
since the Indians there do not speak English. 
Likewise those tests were chosen which did away 
with speed, since the natives do not have the 
same speed standards as whites. In addition 
to Indians I have worked with West Indian 


the house are covered with 
mud. The floor is of earth and rock. In the 
house are swung hammocks, perhaps four or 
five, depending upon the number of occupants. 
At one end is a pile of corn which is the chief 
food supply; at the other end is an open fire, 
curbed only by three stones, the smoke leaving 
the house through the walls. Across the top, 
forming an open ceiling, are swung poles on 
which hang drying meat and small gourds con- 
taining salt, sugar and spices. There are no 
windows but the two doors are always open, 
allowing pigs, chickens and dogs free range of 
the house. These bring in all sorts of vermin. 
Children are numerous and often crying. Cer- 
tainly it is a bad place for psychology testing. 
You may enter the back-yard if you choose, 
but there the heat, dust and flies annoy in equal 
proportion. 


Suppose we try testing in the school. This, 
too, is one room. Perhaps it is a stone house, 
or it may also be thatched. The schoolmaster 
demands that all the little Indians take their 
seats while “this gentleman” talks to them. 
Their seats are of the old school, three or 
sometimes four pupils per desk, but these desks 
do not supply all the students. Others sit on 
benches, with possibly a long table for a desk. 
The afternoon session of the school is from 
three to five. Certainly no one comes before 
three-fifteen or three-thirty and they continue 
to come until four-thirty. Each one, as he en- 
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ters, greets the teacher, and the teacher re- 
turns the greetings, regardless of the lesson 
he is teaching. The pupils seated at these 
crowded desks have but few pencils. Those sup- 
plied by the psychologist are long and with 
fine points, and naturally they are examined 
with wonder. 

Because of the great difference between these 
schools and those of white children in the 
United States, the results obtained are quite 
likely to be different. 

Suppose now we give up the school and set 
up a laboratory where we will invite the grown- 
ups to come and be tested. Generally this 
must be in the examiner’s house, for extra 
houses in such villages are at a premium. The 
first few days, or even weeks, if I have not 
some definite way of winning their confidence, 
I shall certainly be without subjects. Money 
talks, and with it I can get contented subjects. 
Finally, on they come, by droves as it were, 
and I try to keep most of the natives out while 
one or two are tested. But the surroundings in 
a white man’s house are a museum to the na- 
tives: the shoes along the wall, the coats and 
dresses hung on hangers, the beds with sheets ; 
it’s too much, and I wait until they become 
accustomed to the surroundings. When they 
become better acquainted they want to be ex- 
aminers too, so they start on Mrs. Steggerda, 
cautiously feeling her hair, her arms, and her 
clothing. One kindly mother explained to Mrs. 
Steggerda how she could beautify her print 
dress with a little embroidery. 

These are things we have experienced and 
anyone entering tropical villages might well 
meet the same situation. The results we ob- 
tained for these Indians were lower than those 
obtained on whites in this country. It seems 
to me, however, that the psychological results 
obtained under such conditions are influenced 
too much by the environment to be of much 
value. 

In Jamaica, B. W. I., I was more fortunate 
in that I was able to locate whites and Negroes 
who lived in a similar environment, spoke the 
same language, ate the same food, and had 
fundamentally the same background. When 
the results of these tests were examined, it was 
found quite definitely that these races were dif- 
ferent. The Negroes excelled in some of the 
tests and the whites in others. These differ- 
ences may be very closely linked with ana- 
tomical or structural differences in the organ- 
ism, e. g., in the main the Negroes did better 
than the whites in the music tests. It may be 
that the ear of the Negro is more highly de- 
veloped than that of the white. Perhaps his 
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ear is more adapted to discern fine differences 
in pitch or rhythm. Certainly, it is highly 
probable that mental differences do exist, but 
more experiments must be made in which the 
environment is the same and has been so, for 
the races being tested. Certainly if one takes 
Negroes from Jamaica and tries to compare 
them with whites in New York City, or in turn 
with Indians from our Southwest, he runs into 
astounding difficulties. 

We may, of course, drift back into generali- 
ties and say that the mental differences we 
note among races are the result of a differ- 
ence in mental attitudes. Most American Indi- 
ans, for example, feel that they are on a par, 
mentally, with Europeans and they see no rea- 
son why they should work hard on a mental 
test just to prove that they are equal, and 
naturally, without complete cooperation, the 
results of the tests are of little value. I am 
reminded of a conversation between myself and 
my interpreter. I said, “Marty, I am begin- 
ning to learn your language so rapidly that 
pretty soon I won’t need you any more,” to 
which he replied, “Yes, pretty good teacher, 
me.” His idea was, not that I was an apt 
pupil, but rather that he was a good teacher. 
Now, many American Negroes, on the other 
hand, assume that white men are superior to 
themselves. This should not be so. It is true 
that for three generations the Negro has been 
politically free, but mentally many are still in 
slavery. Booker T. Washington said, “The 
greatest injury that slavery did my people 
was to deprive them of that sense of self- 
dependence.” The Negro is dominated in many 
places into assuming an inferior position. Cer- 
tainly, people with such a mental attitude are 
not fit candidates for mental testing. Thus, 
the results of the tests may be influenced by 
the mental attitude. No doubt in China, Tibet, 
or in the South Sea Islands similar difficulties 
would be encountered. 

In my opinion, then, the present mental tests 
are not adequate tools with which to determine 
racial mental differences. The barriers called 
cultural differences are mountains which the 
mental tests do not surmount. Therefore, in 
my anthropometrical field work I have given 
them up. But, in this work, I shall continue 
to look for some means of measuring the na- 
tive’s way of thinking, how he encounters his 
problems, what he believes is right and wrong, 
and why he thinks so. What he thinks and why 
are problems for the psychologists. New tests 
should be devised which will be independent of 
present living conditions and the past heritage 
of the race. 
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The Ethiopian Maskal 


By Barter 


‘THE most significant institution in the feudal 

Empire of Ethiopia is the great national 
festival, the Maskal, or Festival of the Cross, 
and like all great festivities in Africa and in 
the Orient, this one carries a deep, religious 
significance. In the wealth of culture-complexes 
which it involves, it coincides somewhat with 
our Fourth of July, though 
more religiously observed by 


the fame of killing a lion, he would make a 
present of the skin to his Chief or feudal Lord, 
who, in turn, would have the skin made into a 
cape. But do not make the mistake in think- 
ing that the Chief’s action is directed by a 
spirit of philanthropy. No! Far from it. For, 
in his next move, he offers this cape of lion’s 
skin as a present to the man, 
who killed the animal, in 


the faithful ones. And, as 
is true of religious customs, 
this African festival has an 
intense hold upon the minds 
of the people. At the back of 
it, and intermingled with the 
sacred rites of what Chris- 
tendom still venerates in the 
early patriarchs lie all the 
pomp, egoism, and display 
of feudalism. To make fun 
of it is to ridicule the foun- 


Headley Bailey, a Negro re- 
cently returned from Abysin- 
nia where he spent the greater 
part of two years studying the 
government and people of that 
interesting country. 


—Tnue Epriror. 


payment for a fee of a few 
hundred thalers (coin of the 
realm-. 

It must be understood 
that the wearer of a lion’s 
skin cape and head-dress is 
regarded as a tribal hero. 
And not only the hunter 
gets the praise but the tribe 
as well. So that if he hap- 
pens to be short of the 
money, subscription is 


dations of Jewish religious 
ceremonies. 
* * * 

At last the day of the much talked of fes- 
tival appeared. It was on Sunday, September 
27, 1931, and, although the summer monsoon 
or rainy season was somewhat late, the weather 
behaved as if it, too, appreciated the coming 
of this great event. By noon the wind had dis- 
persed the few, scattered, dark, rain clouds 
overhead, and the sky became an expansive 
canopy of clear blue. Soon after midday, I 
made my way on foot, rubbing shoulders with 
an eager, yet orderly crowd of people, all jour- 
neying to the race track, below the little Ghebbi 
—the King’s palace. 

Arriving on the spacious grounds, I saw a 
huge ring of professional soldiers from the pri- 
vate armies of the feudal lords. Then inside 
of this formation stretched an extended ring 
of armed policemen. Within this grouping, I 
saw a smaller ring of steel-helmeted veterans 
from the national army; then came a semi- 
circle of Ethiopian warriors—lion killers. Each 
of the latter wore a picturesquely decorated 
garment adorned with a cape of lion’s skin, 
and a head-dress of lion’s mane. Inside of 
these was another ring of policemen, to main- 
tain order, and to block the path of undesir- 
able persons. 

The right to wear a cape of lion’s skin car- 
ries with it an interesting feudalistic attach- 
ment. If some brave Walda Gheorgis achieved 


taken up to permit him the 
privilege of wearing the 
cape. This privilege is typical of feudalistic 
society, wherein custom and authority rigidly 
determine what a man may, or may not do. 

In the centre of this concourse, a huge eu- 
calyptus pole was erected, with branches at the 
top to resemble a cross. Around the base was 
tied a bundle of shorter poles. Midway between 
the aeroplane hangar and this raised wooden 
structure, there were two large field tents. 
Underneath the further one was a raised plat- 
form built as a throne for the monarch and 
his consort, whilst on either sides there were 
seats for the powerful Rases, or feudal lords, 
for ministers of State, and for foreign repre- 
sentatives and their wives. And, as in mediae- 
val society wherein woman played an insignifi- 
cant part, on this occasion, the Ethiopian 
Maskal was an entirely masculine-dominated 
festival. The other tent accommodated foreign 
visitors to Ethiopia, together with a few na- 
tives of the higher class. It was in this tent 
that I secured vantage ground to watch the 
ceremonies. 

* * * 

Soon after my arrival, the King with his 
family drove on the grounds in his luxurious, 
long, black Italian car. Then came the Italian 
minister, followed by the English, French, Bel- 
gian and American representatives, with their 
respective escorts. After the monarch took his 
seat on the impromptu throne, the foreign rep- 
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resentatives lined themselves up to be received 
by the King. 

“Taking a suitable position directly in front 
of the throne and at some distance away from 
the royal tent, each diplomatic officer, upon a 
given signal, marched in erect, soldierly fash- 
jon, and in the same order as he entered the 
grounds, up to within a few feet of the King’s 
throne, then bowed profoundly from the waist, 
to the monarch. Those whose rank qualified 
them for the honor moved up a few more steps 
to allow the Ethiopian monarch to shake hands 
with them, then after a smart left turn took 
their appointed seats. Each of the feminine 
members of the diplomatic corps made a low 
deliberate curtsy to the King. After carefully 
observing these foreign women, who, by the way, 
were the only feminine guests of the royal tent, 
I imagined they must have been meticulously 
schooled in the art of Court functions, for 
their movements were graceful as well as 
methodical. 

I was struck by the wide dissimilarities which 
appeared on the occasion of this festival. To 
the right of the King’s throne a modern ma- 
chine gun was planted with trained gunners to 
protect the royal tent. And to the rear of the 
royal entourage were steel-helmeted soldiers 
and aeroplane hangars, whilst in the distance, 
hatless, muleback warriors sat eagerly await- 
ing the signal to march. This intermingling of 
the twentieth century with mediaeval customs 
furnished a noticeable contrast on this moment- 
ous occasion. 

Besides the machine gunners the royal per- 
sons were protected by a big, bronze-hued 
Ethiopian body-guard, who paced back and 
forth at a distance of five or six yards from 
the King’s throne. His modern, quick-firing 
rifle was carried across his body with muzzle 
upward ready for action. The bulk of the 
native population took their places outside the 
outermost ring of professional _ soldiers. 
Soon there was a vast crowd of various races 
and nationalities—Europeans, Asiatics, Amer- 
icans, all rubbing shoulders together in one 
composite mass. 

After this preliminary reception was com- 
pleted, the ceremonies began. First, the high 
priests in their flowing black and white robes, 
escorted the King from his throne to the place 
of the Cross, around which other members of 
the religious order stood awaiting the proces- 
sion. This group was accompanied by Ethio- 
pian officials as well as by the foriegn represen- 
tatives. Then after the priests had consecrat- 
ed the Cross the royal party returned to the 
tent to resume their seats. As I watched the 
slow, deliberate unfolding of this ceremony, 
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my mind wandered to the Biblical stories of 
my childhood, of the high priests marching be- 
fore the altar erected to Jehovah on the occa- 
sion of great festivals. And there seemed a 
strong resemblance to the Ethiopian Maskal. 

At the end of these formalities, the feudal 
chiefs on muleback began a continuous parade. 
The feudal lords rode at the trot past the 
royal tent and parallel to it at a distance of 
about twenty yards. They were dressed in their 
decorated war uniforms, adorned with velvet 
belts of crimson, and purple, and gold, their 
favorite swords hanging firmly at their sides. 
The majority of these were of the Oriental, 
saber pattern with curved blades. And, sur- 
rounding each lord was a group of retainers 
in the immaculate, national white garment, 
and armed to the teeth. 

Here is the order of procedure: As each lord 
comes in line directly abreast of his sovereign, 
he stops, then wheeling his gaily decorated 
mule left, to form a right angle with his origi- 
nal line of travel, he rides to within thirty 
yards of the King, dismounts, walks up, with 
drawn sword, and with flourishes, sword- 
thrusts, and gesticulations, as if he were par- 
rying with an enemy, delivers a passionate and 
fiery oration upon his bravery, his conquests, 
his devotion and his love for Ethiopia. In the 
meanwhile his mule is being led away by a 
trusted servant. After the chief delivers this 
fiery oration, he kneels or prostrates himself, 
kisses the ground in front of his King as a 
proof of his continued loyalty, then with a 
half right turn moves quickly away to join his 
retainers, and to make way for the next feudal 
lord. 

Every now and then some seasoned veteran 
is swept up in the emotional spell of this pow- 
erful stimulus. And, breaking out of the ranks 
of duty from his comrades, and with a series 
of lion-like leaps and shouts, he presents him- 
self to his sovereign. Recounting his fame, the 
bravery of his ancestors and his loyalty to 
Ethiopia, he ends up in the same manner as 
a feudal lord and turns away. But it must not 
be taken for granted that each feudal lord 
swears loyalty to and kisses the ground in 
front of the King. For now and then some 
proud feudal chief walks up boldly and chal- 
lenges the King with drawn sword. It is at 
such times that the armed body guard inside 
the royal tent must be very active. By a series 
of pushes from the right shoulder, he forcibly 
ejects the disturber of the peace, whilst keep- 
ing his eyes on the throne. This colorful pro- 
cession continues until all the chiefs are pre- 


sented. 
Then comes the King’s band of Shankali mu- 
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sicians, playing a lively martial tune which will 
not allow my toes to remain quiet. And, by the 
way, these men belong to one of Ethiopia’s 
subject tribes, whom the King has seen fit to 
employ. These are followed by the soldiers of 
the King’s private army, headed by an Arme- 
nian officer on horseback. This is a feudal 
country and every lord has his private army, 
likewise the King. Marching four abreast, 
these well-trained, well equipped soldiers pre- 
sent a fine appearance in their neat uniforms. 
Next follows the King’s cavalry with drawn 
sabers, mounted on nimble bay horses, their 
short rifles carried gracefully across their 
backs. This picturesque processional march 
finally ends. And the King with two of his 
sons are escorted to his automobile. Then the 
foreign diplomats leave the grounds in the same 
order in which they came with their mounted 
escorts. 


For horsemanship and display I would pre- 
sent the prize to the column of smartly mount- 
ed Italian spahis from one of the North Afri- 
can Italian colonies. These men are dressed in 
spotless white uniforms and black straw tur- 
bans, with red hat bands and shining badges. 
Black sashes adorn their waists. Their decorat- 
ed lances are carried erect, and when the col- 
umn wheeled it turned with a mechanical pre- 
cision as one man. My second choice is the 
trim, blue-coated, Bengal Lancers who com- 
posed the British guard of honor. 


After the diplomats depart, the seething 
passion of primitive man, like a lion springing 
upon his prey, suddenly leaps upon the scene. 
And with a great shout, the common people 
close in on the Cross with a wild, religious 
frenzy. Some dance in savage glee, some hurl 
small faggots and sticks, prepared for the oc- 
casion at the base of the Cross as fuel for a 
great bonfire to be lighted on the morrow. 


On the next day the ceremony continues. The 
King receives all the old people of his king- 
dom who have come to pay him homage. This 
is their great privilege to meet him in person 
at this festival. Then follows the national cus- 
tom of consuming great quantities of raw meat. 
Like the European or American, the Ethiopi- 
an is fond of his beef steak. But whereas the 
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foreigner likes his portion rare, the man from 
Ethiopia prefers to have a generous helping 
flavored with dripping blood from freshly 
slaughtered cattle. 

This habit is quite an art with these people, 
The meat is held in the left hand on a level 
with the nose. Then with upturned face the 
diner bites into a choice morsel of just the 
amount he is able to chew. In his right hand 
he grasps a sharp knife, and with one quick 
horizontal movement of his wrist, he cuts the 
meat just above his lips. Watching this per- 
formance for the first time, I thought that the 
man had taken off a portion of his lips, but 
the act was performed with such rapidity that 
before I had time to think what had happened, 
I saw the African calmly chewing his delicious 
morsel of fresh steak. On the occasion of this 
festival, a great number of cattle were slaugh- 
tered to satisfy the appetites of the natives, 
I was told that raw meat is very appetizing, 
but I did not care to indulge. 

On that evening the huge bonfire is lighted. 
The flaming red embers pierce the deep gloom 
of the Ethiopian night. The hungry hyenas 
and the roving bands of pariah dogs stay their 
nocturnal prowl to witness the spectacle in 
silence. And another Maskal goes down into 
Ethiopian history. 

This impassioned revival of centuries of 
ancestral bravery, tribal loyalty and egoism, 
during which Ethiopians have remained mas- 
ters of their homeland culminates annually on 
this memorable occasion. Its warm emotional 
current replenishes their loyalty to their Fath- 
erland, and revives their faith in the historical 
march of a national of unconquered warriors. 
It seems scarcely possible to witness this dis- 
play of pomp, and pride, and ceremony, with- 
out a conscious feeling of the free flow of hu- 
man emotions for vigorous action, continually 
surging up within oneself, for expression. This 
annual national festival brings all classes of 
Ethiopian society to meet on a common 
ground, to merge their likenesses in a common 
fund of interest for home and Fatherland, and 
to knit the diverse customs of their feudalistic 
society into a strong bond for national sov- 
ereignty. It is unique in a country where in- 
dividualism is a ruling passion. 
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We Do Our Part- But... 


HREE million Negro workers, more than 

half of the total number of Negroes who 
must labor for their livelihood, will not be 
covered by the industrial codes now being for- 


mulated by the NRA! 


How are these domestic and personal ser- 
vants, laborers and other workers to be pro- 
tected? In New Orleans 700 Negro domestic 
workers have organized to have the Blue 
Eagle’s wings spread over kitchen, laundry 
and servant quarters. Is the country’s fourth 
largest field of employment to be ignored? Is 
this worker to be a lone, lorn creetur in this 


new set-up? 


These three million black workers are the 
backbone of the Negro consumer market. For 
them there is no immediate rise in wages. For 
them an immediate rise in prices will mean ad- 
ditional insecurity and suffering. Furthermore, 
in certain areas where there have been uniform 
minimum wages established for white and black 
workers employers have replaced Negroes with 
whites rather than pay them the same wages. 


Too long have we heard the soporific pro- 
nouncements of labor leaders on economic equa- 
lity for black workers. The utterances of new 
voices frequently cause us to smile knowingly. 
We know, however, that we economic patriots 
are spending our strength with over-matching 
waves unless we heed the warning of Frances 
Perkins’ recent statement on differential wages. 
She said: 

“The low rates of 25 cents and 27 cents per hour of 
the two Southern distriets are presumably based on 
the predominance of Negro labor in those districts. 
But Negroes are also consumers. Their purchasing 
power is needed to provide different markets for the 
products of agriculture and industry. Their cost of 
living is not lower than the living costs of the whites; 
it is rather that they live differently and on a lower 
standard. A sound, national industrial system cannot 
be based upon a capitalization of these lower living costs.... 
and increased wages that will not unfairly compete 
with the wages of the white laborer is essential to 
achieving this end.” 


As consumers Negroes need protection. Re- 
move the differential wage, eliminate the com- 
pany store and commissary from competition 
with private enterprise, establish minimum 
wages for the domestic occupations in which 
Negroes are employed—and something still re- 
mains undone. Negro areas are ones in which 
some of the most undesirable merchandising 


By Ina 


practices are conducted. The Negro consumer 
finds his neighborhood stores cluttered with a 
large supply of inferior and cheap goods at 
prices that are high under any standard. These 
goods include food, housing and clothing, com- 
modities of all sorts. Furthermore, the goods 
being cheap means that they are produced un- 
der undesirable conditions of labor and distri- 
bution. The elimination of these cheap goods 
would, of course, diminish the purchasing pow- 
er of the average Negro consumer. The con- 
tinuance of such merchandising practices as 
have accompanied the distribution and sale of 
these goods, including some nefarious practices 
of partial and installment payments, would vio- 
late both the spirit and the letter of NRA stan- 
dards. There is a price for economic recovery 
—is it to be paid? 

Because of the hours of employment of the 
large number of Negroes employed as personal 
and domestic servants, the Negro consumer has 
purchasing habits that would be distinctly in- 
hibited by any regularization of the hours of 
the local shopkeeper. Though no studies have 
been made on this phase of consumer activity, 
it is well known that the most active buying 
hours among Negroes are after 6 P. M. Like- 
wise, the barber shop depends upon the late 
afternoon and evening trade for its largest in- 
come. Such steps, therefore, as are taken to 
regularize the operations of the merchandising 
agencies must take into account these consum- 
er habits of Negro workers—habits conditioned 
by the nature of their employment. 


Chaos is come again with the unions. We be- 
lieve in collective bargaining. We should like 
to participate in the collective action of all 
workers but organized labor in the United 
States has repeatedly kept the word of promise 
to our car and broken it to our hope. Today 
24 national trade unions exclude us from their 
ranks and proscribe us in our employment. 


Seven killed—7 wounded—1 flogged! “Mur- 
der for the job,” says The Nation. This is the 
clue to the problems of Negro firemen who 
sought to hold their jobs on certain Southern 
railroads in 1932. They did their part in sta- 
bilizing employment. 


Telegram: 


“Negro employees of Federal Barge Line operated 
(Continued on Page 285) 
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An Emergency is On! 


By T. Arnotp Hin. 


workers are being discharged by 

employers whose belief in white suprem- 
acy will not tolerate their paying Negroes a 
wage equal to that paid whites. Fearful that 
such practices will force many Negroes now 
employed into idleness, some are suggesting 
that the codes of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act provide a dual wage scale—one 
that will allow the option of paying a smaller 
wage to Negroes than to whites. 

Such a position is economically unsound and 
socially unjust. Few employers will pay more 
for their labor than they have to. If they can 
get Negroes cheaper than they can whites, the 
latter will often find themselves unwanted and 
unemployed. This condition will tend to per- 
petuate the age-old strife between the two 
groups and make for actual warfare at a time 
when it takes little to foment either racial or 
industrial discord. 

Moreover, it is impossible to have national 
recovery as long as one-ninth of the nation’s 
workers are not given the opportunity to re- 
cover. If high wages are essential to an im- 
proved economic and social state, then recov- 
ery of business and public welfare is retarded 
to the extent that low wages are permitted. In 
leaving agricultural and domestic workers out 
of the code formula, the bulk of Negro work- 
ers, some 3,000,000 out of a total of 5,500,000, 
will continue to live under a system which is 
little better than slavery. Wages now for dom- 
estic workers in the South are down to as low 
as $1.50 per week, and three dollars a week is 
regarded as a good wage. 

It has been contended that what the nation 
needs to lift it out of the depression is adequate 
consumption for normal production of goods. 
Because we are not able now to consume all pro- 
ducts farmed, it is costing the government mil- 
lions to subsidize farmers who are turning 
crops back into the soil rather than harvest 
them for a market over-stocked with farm pro- 
ducts. If the 2,500,000 Negroes in the North 
and the 9,500,000 in the South earned more 
they would buy more. The masses of Negroes 
have never purchased enough food, clothing, 
furniture, transportation, hospitalization, and 


the like. Twelve million people would greatly 
expand production if they were employed and 
paid according to their economic value rather 
than their social status. 


If a correlation were established between the 
wages paid Negro workers and the minimum 
wage level for all workers, it would undoubted- 
ly show that the starvation wages received by 
Negroes have been directly responsible for lim- 
iting the economic security of all workers, as 
well as for contracting the market for consum- 
er goods. Thus, Mississippi and South Carolina 
must forever be backward states as long as 
one-half the members of their population are 
not allowed sufficient livelihood to purchase 
their normal share of their state’s porducts. 

If employers are unwilling to pay Negroes 
wages equal to those paid whites, then let them 
be discharged. There should be no wage dis- 
tinction based upon race in the NRA codes. 
To the extent that people are unemployed, to 
that same extent will those who work have to 
take care of them. This fits Negroes as well 
as whites. If all Negroes are discharged in the 
South, so that whites may work, then the em- 
ployed whites will have to support the idle Ne- 
groes. It is unfair, of course, that the race 
should be forced into mendicancy, but it is 
better that Negro workers insist upon wages 
equal to those paid whites, even if it means 
their ultimate discharge, than to accept small- 
er wages and thereby perpetuate the class dis- 
tinctions that now exist. Neither position is a 
satisfactory one for the Negro, but it is fair 
to assume that if the burden of support for 
the maintenance of Negroes were thrown upon 
the State, conditions would tend to right 
themselves much more quickly than if Negroes 
submitted to a smaller wage. 


But more than this, the Government of the 
United States and the Recovery Administra- 
tion, must put an end to this hypocrisy for 
the sake of national integrity. At some point 
this system of exploitation must cease. It im- 
pedes prosperity and disqualifies the govern- 
ment as a democracy fit to pass sentence upon 
other nations. President Roosevelt cannot per- 
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mit the United States to rush to the protec- 
tion of Cuba and at the same time tolerate the 
enslavement of its own fellow-citizens. Neither 
can our economic experts permit race preju- 
dice to nullify all the thinking, planning and 
work that have gone into the agricultural and 
industrial plans for business recovery. Is the 
New Deal departing from the conventional in 
all important national issues, to be listless to 
the plight of twelve million persons, merely be- 
cause they are darker than the other 110,000,- 
000? Are we to have a New Deal orf whites 
and an old deal for Negroes? The United 
States cannot possibly remain an international 
arbiter if it continues to neglect to arbitrate 
its own domestic affairs. 

As serious a national blunder as the neglect 
ef Negroes is, it is not as disturbing as the 
failure of Negroes to rouse themselves on be- 
half of their own salvation. This is largely be- 
cause Negro leaders have not agreed upon a 
program. They are in agreement that some- 
thing is wrong; and while they suspect that it 
has its foundation in economics, they are not 
sure what the “something” is, nor how to get 
rid of it. Those who have been leading are un- 
willing to try new ideas or new personnel. Ig- 


Blues Singer 


By Micron Bricute 


BUXOM lady with the husky song! 


You who have never seen a washtub, sing 
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norance and custom are not the only draw- 
backs. Traditional enmities, factional differ- 
ences, organizational loyalties, personal likes 
and dislikes—all stand in the way of a united 
front at the time when the most potent weapon 
is the impact upon govermental authority of a 
solidified public opinion representative of Ne- 
groes everywhere and of every activity in life. 
There has been no honorable attempt to bring 
this about. When efforts are undertaken with 
the same bias and selfishness that have so 
often characterized projects of this sort here- 
tofore, then we can expect weak organizations, 
weak support, and weak results. 

An emergency is on. It calls for forthright 
leadership that will indoctrinate Negro masses 
with an awareness of the effect of economic 
relationships upon other aspects of life. It de- 
mands leadership that will provide a program 
for insulating Negroes with industrial and oc- 
cupational information and firing them with 
devotion to a cause that is just and fruitful. 
This leadership is needed to compel the respect 
of the Administration and to build an esprit 
de corps among the masses of Negroes who are 
ready psychologically for a program as they 
have never been before. 


Of dark bandanna’d women laundering 
White linen all night through and all day long; 


O sing 4 song, 
Sing a song. 


O shout a ditty of a low-down man 
In southern Georgia where the days are brown, 


You who have never seen a southern town 
Nor had a lover fickle, mean and tan; 


Sing of a man, 
Low-down man. 


O hoarse-voiced lady, sing the Georgia Blues, 
And wring your hands, and roll your bulging eyes; 


Coil and uncoil yourself, and melodize 
Those tales of dark men who must love and bruise; 


O sing the Blues, 


Georgia Blues. 
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PRINCESS MALAH, by John H. Hill, Institute, W. 
Va. Published by the Associated Publishers, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price $2.00. 

T takes courage, unwarped intellect, and high regard 

for human values for an ex-slave to defend the no- 
bility of a slaveholder as General George Washington, 
especially when his own fellowmen are hostile to such 

a defense. This is what John H. Hill has accomplished 

in “Princess Malah.” 

The avowed purpose of the author set forth in the 
Foreword is creditable fulfilled. His contact with the 
descendants of General Washington in early childhood 
and profound study in later years, gave him a_ back- 
ground of valuable knowledge which moulded a keen 
appreciation of social attitudes as they existed in the 
Washington era, enriching his story as nothing else 
could. 

We have here a fulsome portrait of General Washing- 
ton, humanist and patriot, with emphasis on his fair 
dealing with those less fortunate than himself and the 
entity whose idol he was. 

The book is replete with romance and beauty and 
pathos. It reveals a cleavage to dominant tribal and 
racial virtues and traditions not far removed from 
fanaticism. It runs the gamut of conflicting loyalties. 
It levels fantastic arguments of biologists and sociolo- 
gists as to the origins of racial superiority. The con- 
duct of its central characters proves once again that 
there is goodness and virtue in every race without 
which civilization is bankrupt. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Dream 


Princess Malah is nei.her white, black, nor brown, 
She’s the woman of mystery, legal heiress to Mount 


Vernon and its vast estate. Even the reater is puz:led 
as to Malah’s real ancestry until the final cha sie.s 
when she comes to life as a descendant of Viryinia 
Dare and child of the Lost Tribe of Raleigh whose 
mother, an Indian Princess, was the first wife of 
Lawrence Washington, brother of the General. 

Malah’s commanding persOnality, irresistible charm, 
and remarkable intelligence inspires obedience and fear 
on the part of masters and slavés. Envied because of 
her prowess and influence, she eventually becomes an 
ambassador of the British cause in the war against 
France and a benefactress of those whose envy and 
scorn she once earned, 


The author records the social distinctions of the 
whites in Virginia in Washington's day; he emphasizes 
the devotion of the slave to his master and vice versa; 
he depicts graphically the vortex of jealousy and am- 
bitions between indentured white slaves and their aris- 
tocratic masters; between white ladies and mulatto 
women; between slaves of mixed blood and those of 
pure African descent. 

The victory of the British at Quebec over the French, 
assured by the loyalty of the Indians, and the marriage 
of Princess Malah to Chief Coldfoot, Sachem of the 
Great Miami Confederacy, forms a dramatic climax to 
a story that is as wholesome as it is profound. 


S. A. HAYNES 


By Laneston Hucues 


night I dreamt 
This most strange dream, 
And everywhere I saw 


Awake, 


What did not seem could ever be: 


You were not there with me! 


I turned and touched you, 


Asleep, 


Face to the wall. 


IT said, 


“How dreams can lie.” 


But you were not there at all! 
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National Urban League 


In an intensive effort to include Negroes in the pro- 
visions and benefits of the National Recovery Act, the 
National Urban League has begun the formation of 
Emergency Advisory Councils throughout the United 
States. 

The immediate program of the Councils which will 
be designated EAC is: 

1. A nation-wide educational program to acquaint 
Negroes with the laws respecting the codes, relief, re- 
employment, mortgage loans, etc., and the methods to 
be followed to secure the benefits of the various acts; 

An early date for a week’s campaign centered around 
this phase of the program will be announced when the 
entire organization is able to function as a unit. Ade- 
quate published material for the campaign will follow; 

2. To enlist the interest and support of Negroes in 
complying with the provisions and regulations of the 
NRA; 

3. To receive complaints of violations particularly 
affecting Negroes exclusively, such complaints to be 
investigated and reported to the National Council in 
writing over the signature of the City Chairman. 

The National Chairman of the Councils is C. C. 
Spaulding of Durham, N. C., President of the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the National Negro 
Business League and member of the Executive Board 
of the National Urban League. 

* 

John Davis, graduate of the Harvard Law School in 
June and Robert Weaver who this year successfully 
completed the requirements for the Ph.D. degree in 
Economics at Harvard, have appeared before the hear- 
ings of th NRA in behalf of Negro workers. Repre- 
senting the recently formed Negro Industrial League, 
Messrs. Davis and Weaver have waged a _ brilliant 
battle for justice to Negro workers in the formulation 
of codes for Lumber, Textiles, Steel and Coal. After 
the presentation of his argument in behalf of Negro 
workers in the Textile Industries, Mr. Davis was con- 
gratulated by the Deputy Administrator who presided 
at the hearing. 


Business Enterprise 

In a report issued by the Bureau of the Census. it 
is stated that of the 25,701 retail stores operated by 
Negroes in America 22.3 were located in the fifteen 
cities having a Negro population of 50,000 or more. 
The total amount of net sales in these fifteen cities was 
$27,862,020 for the year 1929. Of this amount, Chicago 
reported 17.3 per cent, New York 11.9 per cent and 
Philadelphia 11.3 per cent. Chicago ranked first in num- 
ber of stores, number of employees and amount of the 
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i 
payrolls—in the value of stocks on hand at the end of 
the year and also in the amount of net sales. Detroit 
received first place in the average per capita net sales, 


and New York led with the highest average value of 
net sales per store. 


Sports 

A large and brilliant assembly witnessed the 17th 
National Tennis Tournament held under the auspices 
of the National Tennis Association on the courts of 
Hampton Institute at Hampton, Virginia. As a result 
of the matches which were for the most part closely 
contested, Reginald Weir of New York for the second 
time is the singles champion of the Men’s Division; Ora 
Washington, Philadelphia, is the singles champion in the 
Women’s Division; Hubert Eaton, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
is the Junior singles champion; Nathaniel Jackson and 
Franklin Jackson of Tuskegee won the Men’s Doubles 
Championship and Ora Washington, Philadelphia, and 
Anita Grant, Washington, D. C., the Women’s Doubles 
Championship. 


NRA 

T. Arnold Hill, Director of the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations of the National Urban League, sent the 
following communication to General Hugh Johnson, Di- 
rector of the NRA, after the League office had been 
deluged with complaints of discrimination in the opera- 
tion of the Industrial codes and in the Recovery meas- 
ures being inaugurated by the Federal Government. 

“There are evidences of exploitation practiced by labor 
unions and by employers which indicate the need for 
your attention. The fact that Negroes have had so 
little consideration though they are the worst sufferers 
from the depression cannot escape the notice of an or- 
ganization which has for twenty-two years interested 
itself in the social and economic life of this group. 

“The machinery operating to effectuate the recovery 
act has not included Negroes in its personnel, which 
leads us to feel that this race, comprising 12,000,000 
consumers, 5,000,000 workers, and 36 per cent of the 
child laborers, has not had the consideration its numeri- 
cal and economic strength demand. 

“I fail to see how national recovery can come as long 
as one-tenth of the nation’s population is left to be ex- 
ploited in the New Deal as it has been in the old. 

Supporting the request made some weeks ago by the 
National organization for the appointment of civilian 
and military employees in the reforestation camps, the 
National Urban League submitted statements of condi- 
tions in twelve communities showing the extent to which 
Negroes were not included among the men sent to camp. 
The request made of Robert Fechner, Director of the 
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Civilian Conservation Corps, asks that physicians, recre 
ationalists and administrative personnel from among the 
Negro race be appointed at the various camps through- 
out the country. 


* 


Fellowships 

The National Urban League announces its third Fel- 
lowship selection for the school year 1933-34 at the 
University of Pittsburgh in the person of Howard D. 
Gould of Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Gould received an A.B. from the University of 
California in 1932 and has specialized during the past 
school year in economics in the Graduate School of 
Harvard University. He has maintained an excellent 


record throughout his university course. 
* * 


Civil Liberties 

The Civil Liberties Union which has made an unre- 
mitting fight for the preservation of civil liberties 
throughout the country cites a record of losses and gains 
during the past year in its annual report “Land of the 
Pilgrims’ Pride.” 

Some of the important cases were: 

1. Decision of the U. S. Supreme Court -reversing 
the convictions of the Scottsboro, Alabama, Negro boys. 

2. The decision of the Ohio Supreme Court upholding 
a criminal syndicalism law. 

3. The acquittal of Tom Mooney at San Francisco on 
a second indictment for the same offense for which he is 
serving a life sentence. 

4. The decision of the Maryland Court of Appeals 
sustaining the University of Maryland in ousting stu- 
dents who on religious grounds refuse compulsory mili- 
tary training. 

Notable in the Legislative field during the year were: 

1. The defeat in Congress of bills extending the 
grounds for deporting alien radicals, and establishing 
the crime of “sedition.” 

2. Cutting out federal appropriations for obtaining 
evidence by tapping telephone wires. 

8. The passage of anti-injunction or anti-“yellow- 
dog” contract bills in ten legislatures. 

4. The defeat in nine legislatures of bills backed by 
the D.A.R. for special compulsory oaths of loyalty for 
school teachers. 

Civil Liberty set-backs reported include the sentenc- 
ing of Angelo Herndon, Cincinnati Communist, to 18 to 
20 years under a statue of reconstruction days; and the 
conviction of 5 Alabama share croppers in connection 
with a 1932 shooting affray between Negroes and local 
officials, Charles Guynn, was convicted on vagrancy 
charges following a protest demonstration of white and 
Negroes in Denver against a “Jim Crow” bathing edict. 
Prof. Ira Latimer was dismissed from Le Moyne Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tenn., because of his public activities. 

The officers of the Civil Liberties Union are Dr. Harry 
F. Ward of New York, chairman; Helen Phelps Stokes 
of Vermont, James H. Maurer of Pennsylvania, Fre- 
mont Older of California, vice chairmen; B. W. Huebsch, 
treasurer; Roger N. Baldwin, director; Arthur Gar- 
field Hays and Morris L. Ernst, counsel; Lucille B. Mil- 
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ler, secretary, and Edmund D. Campbell, Washington, 


counsel. 


The Impotence of Alabama— 
An Editorial 


As the sun rose on Sunday morning in Alabama it 
fell bright upon the riddled bodies of two dead Negroes, 
but the light that came with the morning sun disclosed 
not so much black cariica as the utter impotence of 
Alabama as a civilized Siate able to give justice to its 
citizens. 

Men had said before that there was no justice in Ala- 
bama. Northern attorneys, who made the fight for the 
Negroes in the famous Scottsboro cases, said so in terms 
more violent than wise. Alabama denied the charge with 
passion and there was the example of an Alabama 
jurist who set the Scottsboro verdict aside, as based 
upon unworthy and insufficient evidence, to show that 
there are men in the State who love and honor justice. 

Alabama said that Northern attorneys were not neces- 
sary in Alabama to secure justice for the least of its 
citizens. An Alabama mob stained that first promise 
by terrorizing attorneys who had come South to defend 
the Negroes who were lynched on Sunday morning 
there. 

Alabama was going to provide justice in an Alabama 
court with only Alabama attorneys on either side of the 
bar. The State itself made the Maddox case a demon- 
stration of its ability to provide absolute justice to 
Negro defendants. Yet in this very case a mob com- 
posed of only two autos of Alabama lynchers took the 
Negroes from deputies who were transferring them to 
another jail and lynched them. 

So far as the reports go, the deputies fired not a shot 
at the white mob which took the Negroes from them. 
There is not the least evidence that their resistance was 
worthy of any men defending the dignity of the justice 
of a State. The deputies let the mob take the prisoners 
of the State of Alabama and the sheriff, perhaps in an 
attempt to justify the compliance or cowardice of 
himself and his officers, lays the blame upon the North- 
ern attorneys who undertook the defense of the Negroes 
in the courthouse. 

Alabama shouted its anger at the attacks upon its 
courts. It announced with the fury of an injured pride 
that Alabama could give justice to its own. Alabama 
was a proud State, a just State. It needed no aliens to 
help secure justice. Alabama would uphold Alabama 
justice. 

And so when the sun came up in Alabama on Sunday 
morning Alabama was not only shamed by a lynching 28 
other Southern States have been shamed, it was uncov- 
ered in its impotence, the empty loud impotence of 2? 
State which could clamor its justice but not defend it. 

Raleigh News and Observer. 

August 15, 1933. 


Appointments 

Miss Francis Perkins, Secretary of Labor, has an- 
nounced the appointment of George Arthur of the staff 
of the Rosenwald Fund to the National Advisory Com- 
mittee of the United States Employment Service. 
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INTERRACIAL COOPERATION: 
SOME OF ITS PROBLEMS 
(Continued from Page 273) 


They constitute the repository of racial anti- 
pathies, dogmas, mythologies, traditional and 
sacrosanct prejudices; though there are few 
of us who are not in a measure spiritually akin 
to the masses in this respect. Up to now the 
white masses no doubt sense a vested interest 
in securing the political, economic and social 
subordination of the Negro. And the Negro 
masses are more or less impotent and inert. 
Seen from this frame of reference interracial 
work appears rather lilliputian in its possi- 
bilities. 
Factionalism among Interracialists 


Finally, it should be remembered that there 
is not perfect amity and solidarity among in- 
terracialists. There is disagreement as to aims, 
ideologies and methods. And sad to say there 
is, as in all work, good or bad, organizational 
jealousy. There are few towns blessed with 
several interracial organizations where there is 
not a measure of ill-will. And the same is 
probably true of organizations national in 
scope. There is a certain amount of competi- 
tion for place and prestige among interracial 
leaders and organizations. The cynical out- 
sider might accuse the interracialists of being 
more interested in organizational prestige than 
in interracial amity. 


Conclusion 


In spite, however, of all of its handicaps 
and weaknesses interracialism has justified it- 
self. It has probably increased tolerance. To 
many it has brought a new point of view. In- 
cident to its work many whites and Negroes 
have discovered each other as persons, race 
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falling into the background, or eliminating it- 
self entirely. It has served as a tension breaker 
in crises. And it has furnished inspiration, 
hope and strength to men of goodwill in both 


races. 


WE DO OUR PART—BUT 


(Continued from Page 279) 


by War Department went on strike in East St. Louis 
and St. Louis on August 22nd in protest against intoler- 
able work conditions. Investigator reports men were 
compelled to remain on duty from 12 to 15 hours be- 
fore being checked out at night though paid only for 
work actually done sometimes as little as two hours. 
They were compelled to buy meal tickets from restau- 
rant designated by Superintendent. Were refused hear- 
ings on complaints against discrepancies in hours, work 
and pay. Were intimidated by police summoned by 
Government representatives.” 


There are 865,000 Negro farm owners and 
tenants who view with justifiable skepticism the 
possibility of their full participation and pro- 
tection in the farm loan scheme. Their suffer- 
ing is no mere word. They have seen. They 
have felt. Despite the crooning and drooling 
paternalism of a recent magazine article on 
the Negro farmer, he knows too well that 
Santa Claus has not yet hit Dixie. 


We are famished at the feast of mere bally- 
hoo, for we realize that clamorous Negro labor 
knocks with its million hands for that firm ac- 
tion that would remove its blight as the canaille 
of the labor market. The NRA should seek 
to remove and in no way should condone a 
basic economic discrimination and fear that 
has long feebled the pulse of American indus- 
try. 


*Tis true, *tis pity; and pity ’tis ’tis true— 
We Do Our Part—BUT.... 


Farm population for area 

Acreage in farms 

Number of farms 

Acreage operated by owners 

Acreage operated by tenants . 


Number of farmis operated by Colored 


Owners . 
Managers . 


Tenants and croppers .... 


1920 1930 Trend for decade- 
decreased 
27S 5,038,105 328,168 
199306, 273 67,368,573 8,282,998 
. 1,031,625 983,587 48,038 
42,969,367 34,031,134 8,938,233 
31,283,846 31,073,374 789,528 
1920 1930 Trend for decade- 
dec 
79,182 65,654 13,528 
709 237 474 
415,728 375,042 40,686 


440,931 54,688 
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SOCIOLOGY FICTION 


IT’S TIME TO CHECK UP 
Have You Read These Books? 


You may order through OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, any book that you desire. 


Books on the Negro by outstanding writers of Europe and America. 
Children's Books by gifted authors of child life. 
ADD $1.00 TO PRICE OF BOOK AND RECEIVE A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO OPPORTUNITY. 


Books not listed may be ordered also. 


ECONOMICS POETRY 


An American Epoch. Howard W. Odum $3.50 


The Anthropometry of The Negro. Melville J. 


Herskovits $4.00 

~ Anthology of American Negro Literature. Edited 
by V. F. Calverton $ .95 
The African Saga. Blaise Cendras. $5.00 
Aggrey of Africa. Edwin W. Smith $2.50 
Amber Satyr. Roy Flannagan..______.. $2.00 


A Bibliography of The Negro in Africa and America. 


Monroe N. Work $12.00 
Between Black and White. Rev. Henry Hugh 

Proctor, D. D. $1.50 
The Black Napoleon. Percy Waxman $3.50 
Black No More. George S. Schuyler. $2.00 


The Book of American Negro Poetry. James Weldon 


Johnson $2.00 
Brown America. Edwin R. Embree. $2.50 
Bright Skin. Julia Peterkin $2.50 


The Black Worker. Sterling D. Spero and Abram L. 
Harris $4.50 
The Bantu Are Coming! Ray E. Phillips. __.$2.00 
Caliban in Africa. Leonard Barnes $3.00 
The Cabin in the Cotton. Harry Harrison Kroll_.$2.00 


The Captain's Daughter. Alexander Pushkin... $2.00 
Carolina Low County $5.00 
Chaka. Thomas Mofolo $3.00 
Congo Gods. Otto Lutken $2.00 

 Chinaberry Tree. Jessie Fauset $2.00 
Djuka. Morton C. Kahn $3.50 
Dark Princess. W. E. B. DuBois. $2.00 
Drums of Dambala. H. Bedford-Jones $2.00 


Dumas, The Incredible Marquis. Herbert S. Gorman $5.00 
Environment Factors in Negro Elementary Education. 
Clark Foreman $1.00 
Fugitives of The Pearl. John H. Paynter 
Folk Culture on St. Helena Island. Guy B. Johnson_..$3.00 
Folk-Say. Edited by B. A. Botkin $3.00 
Forced Labor in a Democracy. Walter C. Wilson...$1.50 
Forty Stay In. John Vandercook $2.50 
Four Handsome Negresses. R. Hernekin Baptist...$2.00 


The Free Negro Family. £. Franklin Frazier... $1.00 
From Captivity to Fame. George Washington 
Carver $2.00 
God Sends Sunday. Arna Bontemps $2.00 
Gulf Stream. Marie Stanley $1.50 
—The Green Pastures. Marc Connelly $2.00 
‘Georgia Nigger. John L. Spivak $2.50 
Claude McKay. $2.50 
ome to Harlem. Claude McKay $2.50 


Hebrewisms of West Africa. Joseph J. Williams, 
$7.50 
Illiteracy in The United States. Sanford Winston...$3.00 


Inchin' Along. Welbourn Kelley $2.50 
Infants of The Spring. Wallace Thurman $200 
John Henry. Roark Bradford $2.50 
Jungle Ways. William B. Seabrook. $3.50 


The Life Story of Abraham Lincoln. John D. Long....$3.00 
Little Black Stories for Little White Children. Payson 

and Clarke $2.00 
Make Way for Happiness. Alpheus Butler. 


$1.50 


OPPORTUNITY GIFT BOOKS 


Negro Labor in The United States. Cherles H. 
Wesley $ .75 

The Negro in American National Politics. William 
F. Nowlin $2.00 

\\ The Negro in American Civilization. Charles S. 
Johnson $4.00 
The Negro Author. Vernon Loggins $5.00 


~The Negro Family in Chicago. £. Franklin Frazier.$3.00 
The Negro in Literature and Art. Benjamin Brawley..$2.00 
The Negro Wage Earner. Lorenzo J. Greene and 
Carter G. Woodson $3.25 
Negro Makers of History. Carter G. Woodson... $1.65 
The No-Nation Girl. Evans Wall $2.50 
Not Only War. Victor Daly $1.50 
Our Lady's Choir. Edited by Wm. Stanley Braith- 


waite $2.0 
The Oblates Hundred and One Years. Grace H. 

Sherwood $2.00 
Old Masse's People. Orland May Armstrong. $2.50 
The Old South. Jesse T. Carpenter $4.50 


“One Way to Heaven. Countee Cullen... $2.00 
Plays of Negro Life. Alain Locke and M. ‘Gregory...$3.50 
Plays and Pageants from Life of the Negro. Willis 


Richardson $3.15 
Popo and Fifina. Arna Bontemps and Langston 

Hughes $1.50 
Po’ Bockra. Shelby... $2.50 


Portrait of An Independent. M. A. DeWolfe Howe....$3.50 
Problems of Civilization. Ellsworth Huntington.........$1.75 
The Quest for Social Justice 1898-1914. Harold 
Underwood Faulkner $4.00 
Race, Class, and Party. Pau! Lewinson.... 
Readings from Negro Authors. Otelia Cromwell, 


Lorenzo Dow Turner, Eva B. Dykes. 150 
Racial Factors in American Industry. Herman Feld- 

man $4.00 
Race Mixture. Edward Byron Reuter. $2.50 
Race Psychology. Thomas Russell Garth 


Seventy Birth Control Clinics. Caroline Hadley Rob- 


inson $1.00 

The Story of Haiti. Harriet Gibbs ‘Marshall. ssaieiscaenae 
The Story of My Life. Clarence Darrow. $3.50 
~ Sweet Man. Gilmore Millen... $2.50 
Southern Road. Sterling A. Brown 200 


A Short History of the American Negro. Benjamin 
Brawley $2 
The Southern Urban Negro As a Consumer. 
K. Edwards 
Slave Songs of The United States. William Francis 
Allen, Charles Pickard Ware and Lucy McKim 
Garrison 
Slave Trading in The Old South. Frederic Bancroft. $4.00 
Slavery Agitation in Virginia 1829-1832. Theodore 
M. Whitfield $1.75 
Slavery Today. George S. Schuyler $2.50 
Social Work Administration. Elwood  — 
Scottsboro Limited. Langston Hughes. 50 
The Tragic Era. Claude Bowerz............. 
Up From The Ape. Earnest Albert Hooten.... 
Women Builders. Sadie lola Daniel... 


Paul 
$5.00 


Zeke. Mary White Ovington 
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